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THE 
LOTUS 



How the Libretto is Ad- 
apted from the Belasco 
Play. ^ 




ELASCO'S play, "The Girl of the 
Golden West," is so well known, 
Blanche Bates having appeared in 
it naore than three hundred times, 
that it hardly seems necessary to 
detail the story of "La FanciuUa 
del West." But it may refresh the memory to 
recall that while the bustling scene in the Polka 
steeps the spectator in the atmosphere of min- 
ing camp life in the early days of the California 
gold seekers, and the passion of Jack Ranch, 
the sheriff — a sombre, yet fascinating figure in 
the drama — for Minnie, is an important incident, 
the vital episode of the first act is the arrival of 
Johnson and his recognition by Minnie as the 
man she saw and fell in love with one 
day on the road to Monterey. Ranee and the 
miners are vaguely suspicious of the stranger, 
but Minnie's favor sufSices for him and he re- 
mains. 
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In the second act, Johnson, who is as 
much in love with the Girl as she with him, goes 
to visit her at night in her cabin on the moun- 
tain side. Ranee and the others, however, have 
discovered that he is the head of a band of out- 
laws, who have terrorized the country. Some 
of the men led by Ranee come to the cabin to 
search for him, but Minnie hides him behind the 
curtains of her bed and the searchers leave. 
Through their visit, however, Minnie has learn- 
ed who her lover is. She calls him from his 
hiding place, scornfully upbraids him and turns 
him out into the raging snowstorm. Somewhere 
on the trail Ranee, who is waiting, shoots and 
wounds him in the side. He staggers back to 
the cabin. Minnie drags him in and conceals 
him in a loft. A drop of his blood, which is 
dripping through the ceiling, falls on the sher- 
iff's hand and thus discloses to him the woTind- 
ed man's hiding place. Then follows the poker 
game between Minnie and Ranee for Johnson's 
life. Minnie "stacks" the cards and wins. 

In the third act the outlaw is presumed 
to have made good his escape after his recov- 
ery, Jack Ranoe having kept his word and abid- 
ed by the result of the poker game. But the 
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THE express agents are now on liis trail. In the 
LOTUS opera his pursuit and capture are shown in a 
beautiful stage setting that represents the Cali- 
fornia redwoods. The excitement is heightened 
by mounted messengers dashing up and down 
a forest slope in the background. Such bustle 
and confusion, especially with the introduction 
of horses, always difficult to manage on the 
stage, never have been carried out in opera as 
skilfully and effectively as in this production. 
The scene was wonderfully realistic. 

The outlaw is captured, bound and placed 
under the tree where he is to be strung up; 
But as the hanging is about to take place Min- 
nie gallops up on her pinto, stands off the would 
be lynchers with her pistol and by pleading 
with the men persuades them to allow her to 
take her regenerate lover away with her. The 
two leave, bidding adieu to California and its 
gold. 

This last act, both in its setting and 
other details, is considerably changed from the 
play and the changes have been carried out ef- 
fectively by the librettists. Indeed from the 
standpoint of the composer's past work, this act 
promised to provide him a solo climax as stir- 
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ring as that in "Tosca" — which it did — and in- 
deed the act proved the most "operatic" of the 
three. 



/^NE does not analyse the language of a 
libretto too closely. The "book of the 
opera" is not supposed to be a literary produc- 
tion. When, however, it is based upon a play 
as celebrated as "The Girl of the Golden West" 
and closely follows its action for at least two 
out of three acts, it becomes rather interesting 
to observe what the librettists were able to make 
out of the dialogue of the original. No one 
who saw the play need be told that the dialogue 
was abrupt and tersely phrased and saturated 
with the spirit of the time and place of the ac- 
tion. 

The Italian is too soft a language to ren- 
der the rough and ready sentences of the Bel- 
asco original. I have already told how poor old 
dog Tray failed to find an Italian kennel. 
When Larkens, desperately homesick, cries out, 
" Say, boys, I'm homesick and I'm broke," the 
last two words become in the language of the 
libretto, " Son rovinato," which simply means " I 
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THE am ruined " and is not nearly so forceful as the 
LOTUS American slang. Then, as if " Son rovinato " 
were not enough, the obliging Englishman who 
retranslated the libretto, renders it " I'm stony." 
When Sonora gives Minnie gold dust to wipe 
out his account at the Polka bar, he says in the 
play, "Here, girl, clean the slate out o' that." 
In the opera this becomes, " Tira una riga sul 
mio conto " — " Make a mark on my account." 

In the play, the most poetic passage oc- 
curs when Johnson asks if Minnie is not lonely 
sometimes in her mountain home. "Lonely?" 
she answers. " Mountains lonely ? Ha I Besides 
I got a little pinto an' I'm all over the country 
on him * * * finest little horse you ever throw- 
ed a leg over. If I want to I can ride right 
down into the summer at the foothills with miles 
of Injun pinks just laffin', an' tiger lillies as mad 
as blazes. There's a river there, too; the Injuns 
call it 'Water Road'; an' I can get on that an' 
drift an' drift, an' I smell the wild syringa on 
the banks. * * * Mm i * * * An' if I git tired 
o' that I can turn my horse up grade an' gallop 
right into the winter an' the lonely pines an' firs 
a-whisperin' and a-sighin'. Oh, my mountains ! 
My beautiful peaks ! My Sierras ! God's in the 
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air here, sure. You can see him layin' peaceful 
hands on the mountain tops. He seems so near ^^^ 
you want to let your soul go right on up." 

The librettists make of this passage, 
which simply is redolent of the Western woods 
and mountains, "Oh, se sapeste come il vivere e 
allegro!" etc. "Oh, you've no notion how excit- 
ing my life is." A very poor substitute, this, for 
the poetic, yet thoroughly idiomatic, speech of 
the Girl in the original drama. The fact is, the 
librettists failed to get under the skin of the 
dialogue. They reproduced the most striking 
situations of the play and devised a new and 
highly effective one in the last act; but while 
the externals of the play are there, its native 
spirit is not. 

In exactly the same way Puccini has mis- 
sed the native spirit of the drama and has translat- 
ed it into music even less idiomatic of the Sierras 
than is the fluent Italian of his librettists. "Is 
it American?" asks Mr. Henderson in the Sun; 
and promptly replies, "not in the least. It is an 
Italian opera on an American story. All that is 
American in the opera is the work of Belasco. 
The thematic bases of the musical score belong 
to the plains of Lombardy, not of the wild West, 
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THE to the slopes of the maritime Alps, not of the 
LOTUS Sierras. . . . There is no page in his score 
that paints the primeval West nor the elemental 
man who hewed and blasted his way into it." 
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